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M. de Trappes, although he looked with suspicion upon the overture at first, did not wish to have any reason to reproach himself for negligence in a matter of such urgency in case his suspicions should prove to be ill-founded. He therefore went with Stafford to the prison where the man who wished to speak with him was detained. When they met, the prisoner said to him that he was imprisoned for a debt of twenty crowns only, and that his longing for freedom was so great that if M. de Chateauneuf chose to pay that sum for him he would undertake to rescue the Queen of Scotland from her present peril by stabbing Elizabeth. M. de Trappes, who saw the trap that was set for the Ambassador, expressed his unbounded astonishment at the suggestion, and said that he was sure that M. de Chateauneuf would be horrified at the thought of any plot which included an attempt of any sort upon Elizabeth's life, or the slightest disturbance of the tranquillity of her kingdom. He refused to listen to anything further, but returned to M. de Chateauneuf and related to him all that had taken place. Immediately the Ambassador, who was not deceived as to the real cause of this proceeding, said to M. Stafford that it seemed most extraordinary to him that a gentleman, as he was, should dare to suggest such disgusting treason to another gentleman, and requested him to leave the embassy instanter and never to set foot within its walls again. Stafford thereupon withdrew and, pretending to believe that he was a lost man, begged M. de Trappes to allow him to cross the Channel with him and the French envoys. M. de Trappes referred this request to M. de Chateauneuf, who sent word to Stafford that he not only forbade him his house, but all communication of any sort with any member of the legation, so that he could see that hi